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that the auspicious failure of the Crusades saved Western Christendom
from the Atlantean fate that it was courting when it tried to slake its
thirst for the fountain-head of Christianity by mistranslating a spiritual
nostalgia into a military occupation. The Ayyubid and Mamluk defen-
ders of an embryonic Arabic Muslim Society who evicted the Crusaders
from Palestine and their other conquests in Syria, and the Nicene Greek
and Ottoman Turkish defenders of a disintegrating Orthodox Christen-
dom who evicted these Western Christian intruders from Constanti-
nople and Greece, compelled the Franks to divert from the Levant to the
Baltic and the Atlantic most of the energies that Frankland had to spare
for navigation, piracy, maritime trade, and overseas conquest; and this
compulsory diversion of energies made the Franks' fortunes in spite of
themselves and contrary to the intentions of their victorious Mushm and
Orthodox Christian adversaries. In wresting out of Frankish hands the
mastery of the Mediterranean, the Mamluks and the 'Osmanlis pushed
the Franks into mastering the Ocean, taking Dar-al-Islam in the rear,1
winning two new worlds for Western Christendom in the Americas, and
establishing a temporary Western ascendancy over the whole face of the
planet.

The undesired and unintended benefit that the repulse of the Crusades
thus thrust upon the Franks on the whole is demonstrated by a Venetian
and a Genoese exception. The Late Medieval Italians' superiority in
efficiency over their Transalpine and Transmarine Frankish contem-
poraries resulted, as we have noticed in another context,1 in their gather-
ing into their hands such fragments of the Crusaders' conquests outre
mer as were not liberated by force of Greek and Turkish arms; and this
exceptional success of the maritime Italian city-states in the hour of the
Crusaders' general failure in the Levant was one cause of the Italians'
own subsequent failure in the hour of the great peripeteia in which a
Frankish discomfiture was converted into a Frankish triumph through
the conquest -of the Ocean by the maritime nation-states of Western
Europe.

In these feats of West European maritime enterprise individual Vene-
tian and Genoese seamen played parts of outstanding importance. When
a progressive exploration of the West Coast of Africa, that had been ini-
tiated by the Portuguese Prince Henry the Navigator circa A.D. 1421,3
had petered out in A.D. 1448,* the fresh impetus which saved this Portu-
guese enterprise from missing its manifest destiny was given to it in AD.
1455-6 by the Venetian Alvise da Ca' da Mosto, who in two successive
voyages5 turned the flank of Dar-al-Islam by establishing contact, be-
yond its southern limits, with still pagan Negro African peoples; reached
and explored the River Gambia; and perhaps discovered the Cape Verde
Islands.6 As for a Genoese Columbus who carried the Castilian flag
across the Atlantic to the Caribbean threshold of the Mexic and Andean
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